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And this perhaps sufl&ces to indicate the sociological merit of the book. 
The conclusion of the author is that our only hope for a better world, 
one in which men live together prosperously, happily, and harmoniously, 
Ues in developing a common good will, in training the young to the 
democratic life of co-operation and helpful fellowship. 

Charles A. Eliwood 
University gb Missoitri 



The School and the Modern Church. By Henry Frederick Cope. 
New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1919. Pp. x-l-290. $1.50. 

This is a splendid guide on practical methods and plans for making 
the necessary readjustment in purpose, program, and method of the 
chiurch and chiurch school. The author holds that it is inevitable that 
the church take a larger function in the stimtilating and organization 
of the experiences of actual Kfe-relations, such as in the family, school, 
industry, political, etc., to the end of developing a spiritual control in 
himian society. He not only insists that the church should do this but 
develops the practical machinery for doing it. He further sets forth the 
need and plan of a church committee of reUgious education, the task of 
the religious-education director, the type of teachers needed and how to 
get and train them, the kind of building and equipment essential, the 
importance of rehgious day-school work and how to promote it, the 
significance of play and how to develop it as a portion of reUgious educa- 
tion, the value of good books and how to develop a working library, 
how to make the family central in reUgious-education work and how to 
manage the Sunday school. 

All interested in the new social import of the church should read 
this book. 

J. M. Artman 

University of Chicago 



The Maiden Survey. By Walter S. Athearn. A report on the 
church plants of a typical city, showing the use of the Inter- 
church World Movement Score Card and standards for rating 
city church plants. New York: Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America. Pp. 213. $2.50. 
The Maiden Survey is a practical treatise on church construction and 

management. The church is regarded as an organization for religious 

education and community service and the church building is the "plant" 

necessary to carry on this work. 
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The survey consisted in the application to seventeen Protestant 
churches of Maiden of a very carefully worked-out series of standards 
covering (i) site, (2) building placement and construction, (3) service 
system, (4) church rooms, (5) religious school rooms, (6) community- 
service rooms. On the basis of these specifications a score card was 
constructed, which permitted a comparison of the different church plants 
in numerical terms. 

Among the specifications of the standards used are the following: 

The site should be large enough to provide in front for ample lawns and 
shrubbery for outdoor f6tes, pageants and other festivals. A plot of from 
3 to 10 acres, depending upon the size of the community to be served, is neces- 
sary for these activities. Where city congestion is such as to prevent acqui- 
sition of standard site, roof garden should be planned for festivals, song services, 
play and other outdoor activities. Where playground and athletic field are 
separated from the church site they should not be so distant that the school 
and gymnasium equipment cannot be used. 

The most striking thing about the survey is the conception, implicit 
in the whole study, that the church must now be regarded, to a much 
greater extent than hitherto, as an institution like the public library or 
the Young Men's Christian Association, in which any member of the 
community, either directly or indirectly, has an interest, and, corre- 
spondingly, the church itself must be regarded as responsible to the 
community to the extent that it seeks to become a community insti- 
tution. 

Robert E. Park 

UNIVEESrrY OF CracAGo 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, at the Forty- 
Seventh Annual Session, held in New Orleans, April 14-21, 
1920. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 524. 

This annual report contains one hundred and twenty-one brief 
papers read at the annual meeting of the National Conference on Social 
Work. These papers are divided into the following sections: children; 
delinquents and correction; health; pubhc agencies and institutions; 
the family; industrial and economic problems; the local community; 
mental hygiene; organization of social forces; and the uniting of 
native and foreign-born in America. Some of these articles are of 
course dull, others of only local or historical interest; still others deal 
only with questions of method or technique. But most of them are 
interesting and a few splendid. Among the last might be mentioned: 



